COMPULSION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS

whole doctrine of the two bites. 'At no period of our history.. .has
the House of Commons been dissolved at the call of the House of
Lords, given through an adverse vote;.. .the establishment of such
a principle would place the House of Commons in a position of in-
feriority, as a legislative chamber, to the House of Lords/1 Neverthe-
less, the House of Lords insisted on biting the Finance Bill of 1909 once
before it swallowed it. In the view of the Liberal Government of the
day, it became necessary to abolish the power of the House of Lords to
compel a dissolution.*

The King's chief adviser at this time was Lord Esher, a former Con-
servative politician who had made himself useful about the court,
especially as a constitutional adviser. He was in communication with
Lord Haldane, who was, apparently, fishing for information as to the
attitude of Edward VII. Lord Esher asserts that, before the first election
of 1910, the Cabinet was discussing whether, instead of attempting to
alter by statute the relations between the two Houses, they should
advise the King to place permanently in the hands of the Prime Minister
of the day the prerogative of creating peers. The alternative was a Bill
introduced with the statement that the King had promised to create
a sufficient number of peers to pass the measure. This information was
passed on to the King's private secretary with the comment that either
proposal was an 'outrage5. Queen Anne's precedent was only for the
creation of twelve peers. The case of 1832 was no precedent 'as no peers
were created, and it is by no means certain that the King would in the
last resort have made them'.3 This last statement is obviously based
on Lord Brougham's subsequent comment. Apart from what was said
above, it leads to the assumption that the precedent created in 1832
was that the King might promise to create peers and subsequently refuse
to carry out his promise. Lord Esher further suggested that the grave
aspect of Lord Haldane's information was the aesire of the Government
to secure a promise before the general election (the first of 1910). This
Lord Esher regarded as a 'monstrous proposal', and he suggested that,
if made, it should be met with a firm refusal.4

1 Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd series, in, p. 518.

* See Mr Asquith's subsequent comment, Life of Lord Oxford and Asqwtk, II, p. 33.

3 Esher Papers, n, pp. 423-4.                           4 Ibid. II, pp. 4*4-5-
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